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The inception of Follow Through and particularly the planned 
variation aspect of Follow Through represented the culmination of certain 
influences in American education which were in development during the 
1950*s and 1960's» It is important to describe these forces which 
were already reflected in a variety of elementary school programs and 
practices prior to Follow Through in order to fully understand the impact 
of this major educational effort on a school system. 

Curriculum Reform 
Tlie curriculum reformers of the 1950' s and 1960 's were mainly 
university teachers of mathematics and the physical and social sciences. 
These expert representatives of their disciplines proposed and directed 
, curriculuni revision for both elementjary and secondary schools based on 
the structures of the disciplines. This emphasis on the traditional 
school subjects sought to effect change in both the content and methods 
of instruction by identifying key ideas, concepts, and inquir)' procedures 
essential to the subject. Eroudy (1954) listed the critical discipline 
elements for consideration as follows: 

(1) basic entities or units; e.g., events in history 

(2) relationships monz the entities or units; e.g., 
historical chronology 

(3) other established, accepted data 

(4) hypotheses developed to account for facts not 
yet established 

(5) hypotheses already accepted by scholars 

Further work by Bruner (1960), Foshay (1961), Heath (1964), Phenix (1964), 
etc , supported and enhanced the argument that curriculum built on the 
structure of the clisciplines would help provide learners with both funda- 
mental knowledge and the techniques for extending knowledge. 



The results of these efforts were soon evident in a variety 
of new curricula which were implemented in schools across the country 
including Philadelphia's elementary schools* Programs like SMSG, 
Madison Math, and Greater Cleveland sought to upgrade mathematics 
instruction and, hopefully, stjdent understanding and achievement by 
providing particular approaches, materials, and staff development, 
Thouj;h most of the mathematics programs dealt with certain basic topics; 
e.g., sets, naTiber and operations concepts, mathematical reasoning, 
different schools adopted different programs; and individual teachers, 
as a result of specialized training, became on-sito experts in one or 
the other of these programs. 

Generally, the same kind of curriculum change took place 
in the physical and social sciences. Brandwein (1965) described 
elementary school science as inquiry-centered, with student and teacher 
actively engaged in the search for meaning. Science: a Process 
Apprpach (1965) and the Science Curriculum Improvement Study (Karplus 
and Thier, 1967) are examples of programs which aimed at updating and 
redirecting elementary school science instruction. In some cases, the 
new science program actually introduced science as a separate subject 
into the elementary school for the first time in years. 

New social sciences projects were typically based on 
essential concepts and generalizations; e.g., social institutions 
provide the means for accomplishing group values. (Michaelis, et. al., 
1967). Student attitudes, behaviors, and intellectual abilities related 
to identification and understanding of these concepts and generalizations 
were specified. Teacher training and material development a; listed in 



> implonentation of programs like Taba's Contra Costa curriculum 
(196S) and Man: A Course of Study (Bruner, 1966) • But in these 
social sciences projects just as in the nathematics and physical 
science prof^rms, the teacher who was trained to accomplish 
classroon inplen^cntation was not likely trained to implement a new 
curriculum; in another of the disciplines. (This was a result of 
atteripting to r;et as nany teachers as possible involved in new 
prograns and also based, wherever possible, on teachej|interestO 
Thus, it was possible for an elementary school classroom to reflect 
a new program and approach to mathematics instruction with transfer 
to the other subject areas a hoped-for but relatively unplanned outcome. 
In practice, then, child-directed learpi^tg^xpcriences in one subject 
were often followed by textbook, teacher-directed activities in the 
otbcr subjects, 

I 

Kindergarten Education 
The early childhood movement was exercising considerable 
influence during these years of elementary school curriculum revision. 
By 196S, for example, kindergarten was available to every child in 
Philadelphia from four years and seven months to five years and seven 
months of age. National figures indicated similar growing acceptance 
of programs for young children and by 1968, almost 77% of America's 
five-year-olds were enrolled in school programs (Nehrt and Hurd, 1969) » 
While the objectives of instruction may have varied somewhat among 
teachers, lieadley's (i965) statement of purpose was generally ascribed 
to: 
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Friendliness and helpfulness in relationships 

with other children 
Greater power in problem solving bas^-d on 

group relationships and individual activities 
Responsiveness to intellectual challenge 
Achievement of effective sensory-motor coordination 
Responsiveness to beauty (aesthetic development) 
Understanding concepts necessary for continued Icaminp 
t Realization of individuality (self-concept) 
^ The typical Kindergarten curriculun reflected these broad 

goals bv cnphnsizin;; activities in creative expression (art, music, 
construction), lanctuape development (show and tell, discussion, story 
telling and listeninj::) , r.nd free play. Our Children in Kindergarten 
(1960) , the curriculujn guide developed by teachers and supervisors in 
Philadelphia, defined its educational philosophy thusly: 
"The kindergarten holds a unique place in the 
field of education. Because it is free of 
subject matter requirements, it is able to build 
its program entirely upon the characteristics and 
needs of its children. The broad areas of 
the curriculum which are presented in this guide 
are those areas which all authorities agree are a 
part of the natural living of four and five-year- 
old children.... Tlie kindergarten sl||^uld not be 
considered merely a preparation for first grade. 
It has an essential place in the educational 



/ 

system because it offers to four and five-year- 
old children the kind of education which is best 
suited to their needs and their level of 
iraturity," 

(Our Children in Kindercarten, pp* V-VII, 1960) 
Therefore, while considerable change was evolving, in 
the elcnentary jjrades based on revision of the subject curricula, 
kindergartens renaincd relatively free of emphasis on the disciplines, 
Robison and Spodek (1965) attempted to change course somewhat by 
recoip-iiending use of key ideas taken from analysis of the disciplines 
as the base for kindergarten curricului:i. These ideas would gain 
meaning through appropriate classroom experiences including the 
already* nenticned langvan- dovclop^ent •*'nd rrofit-iv*^ activities. 
This could provide a beginning for the learning of more complex 
principles and concepts. However, Read's (1969) survey of more than 
100 school districts across the country indicated that informal 
learning experiences still dominated kindergarten classrooms and that 
physical education and art activity occurred more frequently than 
language arts or reading instruction. It is hard to say how much these 
informal experiences had their roots in the disciplines, IsTiatever the 
quality, it was clear by the late sixties that battle lines were being 
drawn in the schools and in the communities between those who saw 
early childhood education as self-motivated, self-paced, experiential 
development and those who saw early childhood education as '^enforcement 
from without" (lilkind, 1969). Tlie Head Start program helped to further 
define this controversy. ry 



Head Start and the War on Poverty 

Head Start was introduced as part of another war, the 
national effort to miniiPize the devastating effects of poverty., 
hliile the curriculuiii revision rrjovement aimed at improving instruction 
in Ddtheuatics, science, and other subjects. Head Start sought to 
compensate for the deprivations exhibited by poor pre-school children 
via impleiiiciitation of a multi-service program* In the summer of 
1965, more than a half-million children participated in the initial 
Head Start effort. (The School District of Philadelphia's Head 
Start program began that sumer with responsibility delegated by the 
local anti-poverty agency. In the fall of 1965, year-round Head Start, 
called Get Set, was also introduced in Philadelphia to serve three- and 
four-year-olds since older pre-schoolers had access to kindergar/ten. 
Summer Head Start was still maintained for those kindergarten-age 
children who for whatever reasons had not attended during the year 
and would be eligible for first grade in September. In 1969, problems 
with OEO si3#ort caused year-round Head Start in Philadelphia to 
become Get Set Day Care with funding from Title IV-A, Social Security 
Acts. About a year and a half later, OEO funding made it possible to 
reestablish the original Head Start program. Thus, in Philadelphia 
today, ^,000 pro-schoolers are enrolled in Get Set Day Care, year- 
round Head Start, ?nd Summer Head Start. An additional 22,000 children 
attend kindergarten.) 

From its inception. Head Start proclaimed allegiance to 
the Child Developri.cnt concept of^'education. Kith health, nutritional, 
and social services arf^ active engagement of parents in the program, ^ 

o 8 
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Head Start became a series of child dcvelornent centers focusinf. on 
activity-and-expcrience-bascd leamin5;s for children (most of 
Philadelphia's pre-school centers arc housed in churches or other 
coirununity facilities:. Of the raore than 150 such centers, only 19 
arc in schools)- The tyi>ical day for a !!ead Start child turned out 
to be ori:3nized in r.uch the san:e way as a kindergarten day with 
variations bar.ed on availability of additional staff and services, 
and the a^e of the children. Note the for-at rcconncnded by a 
Head Start publication: 

"Arrival, Independent Activity Period, 
(Break fnst in Scr^o Centers) 



8:00-8:45 



Kork-Play Activity Period, including 
Self-Directed Activities 
Urapiatic Play 

Creative l^periences with Unstructured 
Media (e.g., printing, clny nodeling, 
and waterplay) 

Activities with Structured Media 
(e.g., garaes, puzzles, alphabet sets) 
Infom^al Experiences in Lanr.uape, 
Literature, Music 

Transition (clean-up, snack) 
Outdoor Kork-Play 
Clean-up 
Lunch 
Departure 



8:45-10:00 
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10:00-10:15 
10:15-11:15 
11:15-11:30 
11:30-12:50 



P.M. Program (in All-day Centers) 

A t>'pical afternoon pronran includes a nap, 
outdoor pla>, and miscellaneous activities such 
as a cooking project, experiments with various 
classroom, naterials, book browsing, record 
listeninf:, and gane playing. " 

(Project Head Start, Panphlet ]jo. 11) 

This fiar^ework permitted a reasonable amount of teacher 
flexibjlity* But a^^in, as in kindernarten, program character had 
its roots in the traditional nursery school which had mainly served 
jrlddle-class children. Major differences related to the level of 
attention jriven to the social,] physical, and health problems of 
Hf^ad ^tnrt enrol lee^. The "whole cnild'* attitude toward schoolinfr 
had apparently achieved credibility. 

The problems of evaluating the effectiveness of 
Head Start were quickly evident and are still with us. By 1968 
for example, Omwake (1968) v:as already indicating that the goals of 
Head Start were clianging. V.Tiereas it was originally hoped that Head 
Start children v.ould enter formal schooling with a greater sense of 
self-concept and peii'scnal motivation, more and more demands were 
being made on success as evidenced by achievement scores in s^tandardi zed 
tests or tlic primary grades. It was becoming more and more difficult 
to seek skill development through experiential programming because 
parents and comiramities were insisting on results as defined by these 
same scores and ^^radcs even though parent attitudes toward Head Start 
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were nencrail)' positive. The l.oiff and Stpin (19b7) study suprests 

f 

mixed readings on pro.^rm effectiveness with every , indication that 
•Vashinr out" occurred after tir^e spent in Kinderf^artcn. The 
hcstinfjiou^e study (19^:0 reported sore success in cocrnitive develop-. 
mcnt for i;oi..e children but little succc>5 in affective dcvnopr.ent. 

Other studies (Lvan^, J971j sur.-cst rorc optimistic findmnr. with 

C 

the K^neral conclusion that p brief prc-?chool experience could not 
nearly compensate for the cflfects of poverty im\ deprivation. 

l-ollo',; Tl^rcurh 
liie Follow Throar,h uro-mr \;r'5 established to '^nustain 
and supplcr.cnt in the early ycir.: th- rain:> nade by low-incone 
chilurcn '.;no nave a fulf S • --v " .^..^v ;r. a :l::^c ::\zr\ 
cop.parablc pre-school procran^^^ flollo.; TiiroUi;h rro^rjn flanuai, p.l, 
I9by). In the fall of J96S, after sorre mnths 'of plr^iniag, Philadelphia 
began its project in sixteen :^chools with 1 ,343 kindergarten pupils. 
The schools vep selected prinarily on tlie basis of sVhool and 
co:nnuiiity interest and receptivity and enouj^h available space to 
- allow for snaller class size over a period of ycar*i. In addition 
there needed to be enoufh pre-school centers in the school-comunity 
to fulfill the ilead Start-^Follow Throuph continuur. reqt:ircir6nt . ^t 
the pre-.ent tine, anproxiDateiy 7,000 children fror^ kinderfarten 
throuf/n the thjrd pradc arc bcinr served in cif^htocn schools* ('U<i> new 
schools entertd the prop.rani in Scper^.bcr, m^O.) This represents about 
lo;. of.tJic total lollow* Tlirou'di population in all fiftv states, ^ne of 
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the rC''su:v> the Of^;cc of iduci.tion las hvu\ uhlv to rakc this 
curritiTi'Ht to I'h: laJ'.^lphia the School iiistrict's contintied 
villiii>nci.s to I ,^tci. Lconcrac ^'pporturo ty Act r.onics with !9inufirant 
allocntions of loc.>I Title I funris, Trc-" lebrviary, 8 through 
Au;:u5:, li!75, )\>\ 'Vjs uvv^nlcd frrMs arcv.niinr to Si>,:5>n,uuu fcr 
Phil;uk],^!aa'o Fol k'W Thn.u,'h I'Coyw^, v,'Kich have heen j-atchcti by 
local anoca::ojV. ef ilO,:oO//)(^ fro- Title I. it ^.hcuk! l^e not^ni 
that luic ] su^7->ri of lollo; TiiXou?\ I.. ^ been proi.r', '^^nively 
inzrcj.zd in I'iii 1 j 2v^l]>hia to tlie point ulere the I'J?:^-?," ratio i'-^ 
tvo dolLirs of ILti'^ f ^c^r cne dollar of Jncjn.''/d in th^^.e 

pro:;!."' ecus arc i "Ud i turc' for tl ree ' ur/er i^rc^rr.,-^':. for 2,.^0') 
Follon 7hron;fn CM:i]drjn, In^.^l traiT-.in;: CT^rer'; for t'. ]-.ro'ra ' ro'lcl 

' , , 1 , . * , . : * . .r . ! f * , r Li 1 1 : c " I 

share iu.:; l-ctu r.iuc up l;.rou<:h coi^t^: of ^" DrTUite:!: nee , and 

general ov^ r'-L-.^i services, e.;;., payroll, MT'^or.ncl, finire^x*, etc. 

i:y V?('^, rhi h'ldcl; -^1 .i h.iA already i-ei-n mvnhcd in a varie 
of projLLt:? r^'lai^'d to the curricula, i rc*nr^\ ruvcr^nt m elerep,tar>' 
sch()0]J. 'A.ahwA '-.th, 1 K-riit^.Ti^'' "cieticu Study, A Process 

Approach ;ire eXi't; ; ie- of new ci:rriculn vdach were i^einr inole^-^ent ed 
m schools acvor*^' the city. ie.ichers h*'id heen trained to nrprini:e 
cl:issr(f' diMer^Titl; and le c new r.,,teria]s and lenchinj: procedure^i. 
Lut, noted enrli^^r, tiu' 1 1 >.e } : h^' r^'^ rhat nn individual teacher 
v^tis only eiio'.ptd m a.n innovition C{^:cv^*n^'d v.ith a parMcnlar .subject 
area. 
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The early childhood emphasis was also evident in the Get 
Set and Head Start propra^-ns and city-widc kindergarten enrol Imtfnt. 
(Kindergarten is not mandate. * the State of Pennsylvania.) THe 
School District declared early childhood education ^a priority of the 
systci« and, in Spring of li^oii, the Office of larly Childliood Programs 
was created to rTAnfx and coordinate CAistinp effort, generate new 
programs end services, and. in gener: \ to serve as an advocate on 
behalf of youn^* children and their r;ii:jilies, 

Cxcerpts froM the resolution passed by the Board o^ Education 
vhich fortvally app^-ovcd Philadelphia's involvcnent in Fol ^pw .T^irou.'jh > 
provide sc3!::e irjdications x>t the School District's hopes for the program: 
^m?:S:)l\Tn, Ta^I the foUouini: named early childhood 

m the Phila^ielpnia PuWlic ScliOOis foUoK Tltrouj^jh Project,,. 

1* Uunk Street (Jollene of Uducatien Model, 
Bank Street Coilcf^c^, Sen VorK, N,Y, * 

3. behavior Ai;aty$is Model, 
University of Kansas, 

Department of Hunan" Ocvelopnient ^ - ' 
Ltiwrence, kaisas ' 

3* Bi lingual^BicuItural Model, 

Southwest educational lievcJopncnt Laboratory, 
Austin, Texas 

4. liducation Develoi^nent tenter 
Kcwton, Massachusetts 

5. Florida Parent Iducatlcn Model, 
U;uverf,ity if Flcruia 
College of lJucation> 

- ^ Institute for r>cveh^|»r cnt of llurru, Pcsource%, 

Gair.csviile, Florida 
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6, Parent Inplemcnted Modfil, 
Harrison School 
Pl.iladelphia, Pa. 

7. Philadelphia Process Approach Model, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

.... Philadelphia was invited by the U. S. Office of 

Education to participate in a four year research design in a service 

setting, known nationally as Follow Throuj;h. Follow TlirouRh is an 

attcnpt 'to inplerent, on a nationwide scale, 1) effective, exenplary 

.'approacTncs to the education and devcloprient of young children and 

2) rfctiiods of institutinp, change and innovation in existing school 

systens^^ This is a prof.ran dcsipied to build upon and aORn;ent in 

^he early years the gains children have made in Get Set Day Care 

or other prc-scl)ool proprams. 

' . w . •^w **** 

One teacher for each 2S children at the * 
kinderfjarten level and qne teacher f<>r each 
30 children 'at Year 1 to Year 3 lovely. 

2. At least one full tiJt^e aide tor each teacher. 

3. Daily hot limch and nutritional education. 

4. Staff training and materials development work 
for teachers, J^dcs and parents by resource ^ 
persons within eacli model. 

5. Local supportive servicer, by on-site team leaders*, 
social voHcrs, school cornunity coordinatots and 
psycholor.ists. - 

r 

6. Utilization of 6xistinr school service,*; and facili- 
ties ir^plred in ti)e tt^rr; '*naintef^ance of cffort'\ 

14 
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7, Supplemental medical, dental and ^nental health 
services, 

8, An ongoing commitment to mar:>hall the resources 
of the school, community and family in a conpre- 
hensive program to meet the child's educational, 
physical and psychosocial needs, 

9, Active parent participation in planning and 
operation, including fifty percent representation 
on every Policy Advisory Cbmmittee; a PAC functions 
on each site, 

10. Involvement and .representation of community agencies 
as well as staff and parents in advisory committees, 

11. A four hour extended school day for kindergarten 
* children and a state mandated day for children at 

the remaining grade levels, 

12. A local model coordinator serving in a leadership 
support role. 

Even though all models share these commonalities, there 
are distinctive features in each model. In this diversity among 
models and in the consistency of treatment within each model it 
is hoped that the value of specific components will be identified 
ar.d cost effectiveness determined." ^ 
(School District of Philadelphia Uoard of ifducation , 
Resolution, September 1968) 



Thus, the School District consnitted itself not only to 
participation in a najor research effort related to early childhood 
education iroJels but also to effecting sif.nificant change in the 
"system". The many ra^rifications of this latter goal have been 
continually ciarificd as progrfin linplenentation occurred. In addition 
to the inpli cations of model coimonalities as described above, the 
most i£-.ncdiate change took place in kindergarten education. Planned 
- variation neant new approaches in kindergarten, appro*3ies based on 
differing, theories and philosophies. But perhaps even more important ^ 
it raeant that different schools and corjnunities through partnership 
with the Liodel sponsors began to view thenselves as implcmentors and 
eventually proponents of a series of program nodels. A sub-system has 
er.crgpJ, nadc up of cinhteen schools linked tocether as much h'y their 
variety as by their similarity. 

The partnership between sponsor and school-community has 
been critical to progran developnent and, particularly, in th-e early 
stages, there were nany problens. A descriptive report issued by 
Philadclplii:''s Research Office stated: 

The first ^year of the program witnessed many of 
the difficulties inherent in an- attempt to plant innovative' methods 
into a well established institution. The beginnings of tt^i program 
found personnel resistant to change, hazy about what changes they 
were actually expected to bring about, and anxious about/the out- 
cones. In many cases the philosophy and techniques appropriate to 
each model had to be learned on the job, since it was not known 

16 
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ahead of the school year which teachers were to participate in 
the program. 

The first year also witnessed limited contact with the 
model sponsors, no doubt due to the fact that they were busy, 
building foundations too. At the local level, program implementa- 
tion was the first order of business and litt'e time was left to 
concentrate on such lircas as supplcnentary health services and full 
coisnunity involvement. ..." 

J 

(Follow Throuf.h Report, p.iv, 1972) 

Viliat became sonewhat obvious during that first/.year and even 
nore clear later was that successful Marriage requires considerable 
adjustment and adaptation by both pcrtners and tliat more attention should 
have bc6n paid earlier in Follow Through to identification of as many of 
these related concerns as possible.^ Eventually, a variety of mechanisms 
and procedures were developed to effect a hapjiricr amalpamation. By 1972, 
the following st?itement could be made: 

"....Each year, has brought about ftreater program 
refinement, better use of paraprofessionals, greater parental 
involvement, more interest and enthusiasm at all levels and a ' 
great deal of success in providing supplementary services. From 
a concentration on implenentatiop at the instructional level, the 
program has been able to move more and more towards articulation. 

(Follow Through Report, p.v, 1972) 
Interestingly enough the 01: Follow Through Program Manual 
t '^69) recognized the nec^ for effective cooperation among all the 
agents influential to the child's development. Further, the manual 
suggested that this interaction might re<i\iire '^changes in establir^hed 
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ways of operating, orp.anizing, or cooperating." It is unfortunate 
that minimun effort has been made to evaluate or document this crucial 
matter. Surely, each school systen, each sponsor, each parent f.roUp 
has responded to the change issue in unique ways at specific times. 
The degree to v;hich program implementation has occurred successfully 
in the eyes of these constituents has depended on the flexibility and 

^movability of varying forces. Traditional experimentjal design in 

/ 

tne urbc?n school context bocoines an alnost irrelevant issue unless 

\ ■ • .. - ■ 

, dpcuiucntation Of institutional changes arc considered critical .to the 
uation. 

The School Di?;trict of Philadelphia has introduced a numbei' 
of adninistrative procedures and modified others in order to effect 

institutionalized* For exai.ple, pY'ior to Follow Through, teaclier aides 
were hired through a single cii«i.tralized examination and listing v;hich 
meant that aider, could be assigned anywhere in the city regardless of 
the neighborliood in which they lived. This did not take into considera- 
tion extensive travel time/ child care needs, status and role in one's 
own conmunity and with ont5*5, own children, and familiarity and identity 
with the children to be served, pollow Through's emphasis on parent 
and coiTvinunity involvement rendered this procedure inappropriate. There- 
fore, examinations for paraprofessi^nals were decentralized so that 
Follow Through aides would be appointed to schools in their own 
communities. This policy has now been generalized to the rest of the 
system. ' 18 



Another personnel chanpo related to professional roles 
in Follow Throufih. Staff training was obviously critical to the 
sponsors and it was soon evident that each model had unique staff 
training needs. Eventually, all the sponsors had the opportunity 
to participate in the development of job descriptions within the 
context of Philadelphia's personnel policies. Some sajiple job 
titles and descriptive excerpts follow (note the delineation of 
proi;raii philosopijy and/or tiieory as part of the announcements)- " 

\ 

"Staff Developer - Bank Street Model \ 
^ V/ork includes training professionals 'and parapr'of es- , 

sional classroom personnel and parents to function as effective' 
working; teans to develop each child's capacit/ to become a 

" "Staff Trainer - Behavior Analysis Model 
Staff Trainer is responsible for the traininj; of 
professional, paraprofcssional , and volunteer classroom personnel 
in the philosophy and practices of the Behavior Analysis Model of 
Follow tlirough including the use of tok^n systems and curriculum 
materials, and, the individual applicatic^ of behavior analysis 
techniques...." ^ \ . | 

"EUC Local Advisor 

;**thc KDC Local Advisor coordin-atcs the roles o£ parents, 
teachers, and administrators, and the model sponsoXin achicvini? 
ciodel objectives of expnndinj: and dcvclopinp, areas of learning 
insitie and onrside the clas.srcon, . . 
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The people perfominp. these kinds of tasks across all models have 
proved their capability through training and selection. Thus, local 
leadership has been developed and collaborate-, with the sponsor in 
the translation of "iodel r.oals and practices. 

In addition to these other personnel policy nodifica- 
tions, pracrtces have been adjusted in administrative support areas; 
e.g., purchasing, accounting, and pnyroll. Tliese changes have some- 
tir.es deraanucd interesting confrontations. For exainplc, when School 
District fi*c?l policies tinde it difficult for nonies to flow easily 
into certain parent participation activities, reetings were held to 
enable the p;ircnts to voice their concerns directly to financial 
officers instead of vis Follow Through staff. The result was a 
ccr.tircri?'^ in District uclicies with an sKreciTJcnt by the parents 
assurinR accotmtability of expenditures. 

Parent participation and coinmunity involvement have played 
najor roles in all aspects of the p-i-oV-ram. Each. school has a Policy 
Advisory Connittce which participates actively with staff and sponsor 
in basic decision-raakin|; about budr,et, staffing and program implementa- 
tion. Representatives of these parent groups sit on screening committees 
in the hiHng of new personnel. Parents have been trained in nodel 
theory and procedures in order to serve nore effectively as volunteers 
\ and paraprofessionals. Some of the models utilize a payent scholarship 
approach vl.ich provides parents with traininj; as well 4s money to defray 
costs of baby sitting, ami other expenses. Many of these parents are now^ 
able to KorK with staff in conducting neighborhood workshops in early 
cfiildhooJ education. One provocative outcome of this liir.h decree of 
participation has been an equally high dcp.ree of support for projtrara 
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model and school » Follow Through parents are concerned about standard- 
ized test scores but they appear nore concerned about the quality and 
coinprehcnsiveness of all program service's and the overall effects on 
their children. In March, 1973 a presentation aboiTt Follow Through 
was made at a meeting of tlic Board of F.ducation which was televised on 
the local public television channel. A Follow Tliroucjh parent nade the 
following; statcncnt at tliat meeting: 

"1 ain Marie Courscy, a Follow Through parent and a 
parent cf three childrtn who did not have the advantaj^e of Follow 
Through. My younf,est diild started kinderj^arten in^ September, 
1970 and since that day ho and I have been goin^ to school 
together. 

"V,hen Try other children stalrted school I went with them- 
top but only as far as the school yardT Parents were not welcomed 

in the school up less you wore ask^ed to cpifte. To me this is one of 

ft 

the most important features about Follow Through. It is a great 
feeling to be able^to spend. the day with my child and all of the 
children in the classroom, to see how they are learning^ how 
creative they are and watch. The way. all the children welcome the 
parents into the school. I have three older children and not only 
has Follow Through been a great learning experience for my child, 
but it has becn^.a great learning experience for me--taking advantage 
of some of the workshops on child behaVior and learning how to help '* 
my child with his emotional feelings, and things like taking hin to 
the supermarket, letting him pick out things that he would like, 
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tellinfe him the price of them, letting hip count -the stacks of boxes 
and thpse sort of things • There have been reading workshops > naki^ng 
games-^just learning, such a sirple thinj? as talking with your chil^-- 
it briif.s a sort of closeness between parents and children. V.ith r\y 
older children the^e v;as rwore stress on discipline and less stress on 
the chihV's feeling? and oper.iiess--beini'. able to express themselves; 

"If Follow Throu-h had been available at tie time when my: 
older children v.eie jioing to school, naybe they would have been | 

happier, because Follow Through chi.ldren are happy poinp to school, | 

1 

and that^s important.'* 

(Report to the Board of education - Follov; Through, March 
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Variations in services other than instruction have helped j 

to influence thv Ica-cr systcnu Lacii !o;lcv inrourh school iiixb iuid ^ 

f . , 1 

the op portunity to i-dentify ftnd select those .^.pcncies and resources j 

most able to lacct the needs of the specific school-conmunity so that . 

there are now different patterns for delivery of health, social, and : 

psycliolor/Lcai services. The Presbyterian-University of Pcnnsylvarlia ^ 

Medical Center suj^plies comprehensive medical services to all Follow 

Through children in three J.est Philadelphia schools* The Center has 

also ajirecd contnictually that parents shall have ro^^ular appointments 

and Continuinf, service fror* the sarie physician, thus nininizinp the 

clinic-type relationship. St. Christopher's Hospital serves five 

schools in North Philadelphia by delivering a variety of health services 

including parent education related to coir'nunity health needs. Temple 

Univ{?r >ity's Dcpartncnt of School Psychol oc^y bar, furnished a syston of 

screening and evaluative activities and consultative assistance to 
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teachers. It is iirportant to note that each community agency which 
has engaged in Follow Tlirough service has needed to make adjustments 
i*i its'^ ov:p procedures in order to satisfy special proRram needs and 
the desire- taff and coimunity. 

''ov; Throu5:h prof;ri:n plays a r ijof role in Philn- • 
delphiv "ly childhood effort and has already contributed 

to the develo] nciit of other proj^rcijis, A Title Ill-fundcd dissemination 
and traininr profect' '.as nountcd for parents and teachers not involved - 
in Follow Through or other innovaiive early childhood proc^rons. Now 
in its second year^ this project incliulcs forty-five piiWic and thirty- 
five archdiocesan elentnta.ry schools in a neti,ork of workshops, school 
visits, ar.'J trainin-] sessions. Certain ot these schools have already 



as a result of parent and staf-^ involvement. The year-round Head 
Start pro,^,ran has pro;^rarhTaticaUy attached various of its centers 
to Follow through schools, and soire sponsors arc training llead Start, 
staff in downward extension of nodel procedures. One of the models 
(1;DC) conducts a local advisory center which is a hub for the develop- 
Deht of instructional naterinls and techniques to be used in Follow 
Throu^;h and non-Follow ThroUf;h classrooms . 
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Follow Through Tvaluatioji 

Follow Throuj^h \;as established to maintain and reinforce 
the gains made by low-iucone children in pre^school programs. Clearly, 
comprehensive services were required to help achieve this goal. Planned 
variation, as the essential aspect of. the instructional component, pro- 
vided an enormous research and evaluation opportunity in the unlaborator)'* 
like setting: of jublic scliools in poor corj^unitics. Unfortunately, not 
enough advanta;:c has been made of the opportunity. 'Die following issues 
are aMonp the Vuost crucial to a larf,e city school system in defining why 
more has not hcou accouplished: 

1. A f.rcat deal- of tine, energy, and coTonitnont has ' 

'} 

gone into thu delivery of services other- tb.on instruction. Yet we know 
too little about the dcvclopT.ent of these delivery syster.s or their 
effects. liven thou^]h non-inr.tructionai torvice v:u% not varied systematic 

cally, it is evident that variations have, in fact, been produced and we 

'I 

need to docuBient these variations, and to know more about costs, efficiency 
relationship to child needs csnd develojjnent, and effects of new inter- 
agency relationships. ' j 

2. The terh,, planned variation, sOggests a static , 
quality about the infusion of different approaches, to early childhood 
education into the scfiool system./ Actually, the process is dynamic and 
developmental. Khilc overall philosophies may remain constant, opera- 
tionalizing of pliilosophies hds entailed redefinition of procedures, . 
relationships, and curriculum materials. Attempts^ to determine ,^fiects 
on children via yearly standardized tests must'be questioned in light of 
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this and other concerns • ,The dan*:er of rep.ular testing is that without 
enoujih other infornation about prop.ran developnent and impact, test 
results Kill call the tunc prcnaturely. 

3» Testing is also a serious px^obler:; as related to model 
diffen^ncts. Piii Ir.Jj Iphia is ir:pleKentinf seven r.iodels: 

A. C^nk Street - stresses learning of basic 
skill;, in a cL;ssioon envircnrent u!;ich places equal iinportr»nce 
on socx;:! arid c: uticmal djVu]op«rfent ; f^uildin?: positive self- 

ijna^*e as a pri: ary f.oal; children's interest and experiences 

e 

fon.f bare for irii.truciic i^l activities with teacher serving 
as uiav,ncu;ticir n and >,uidc, . , . 

U. bchr^vicr ^'.nalv^is * uses a token 
cxchtMi^e syste:.: for apprcpriai|> reinforccn^erO: of derircd 

for the iicco:::?li :;L'^ent of i>cci*iJ rutd hcadenic skilH with 
cnphai^is on rcrding, nathe:r,atics, and hnndwritinj:, 

C. Hduc^tion Dcvelophcnt Center (CDC) • 
dx^^v^s its inspii^ati^n frcr. ^he open education character of 
British Infant Schools; children as$iu*r.c primary re ponsibil* 

_ ity for intepivitins: thei?;; Icaminj: experiences with teacher 
guidance in a cla5;sroou orgcinized into uulti-natcrial leamins^ 
cehters; concept Scvelop.nent is seer, as framewor}; for still 
devclopn.ent. 

D, Florida Parent hducation -focuses on 
educntinr parents for participation in their children's education -* 
ar[,u oriMnizrititMi of tlio ho\e cnviTOiir^ut to,expa?Sl Icnnnnp 
op-port lint tier; cumcul.u. mul in^trutt iural activities arc th*- 
result of parent-teacher and hone-school interaction* 



t. LanK*vi:ig>. Dcvclopr.cnt-bilinruni hJucation - 
' stresses laHi^ua^e as critical to affective- and coj:nitive 
dcvelopj-ient; clasr.roorj activities arc r,^urvd to unique needs 
of Spanish-^ychki:.)! children mt) te^-^i^hcs-ull children to 
- spccik, rcavl, and i.-ritc in both their n:>ti\c and 5^ccond 

s 

I . !\\rent^> pic: cntat .? cnr.ha^i;!*. ?; p^Vvilt 
and CO. ';nity I» .'.cc^r^il.in in vit•tcrninia,c,0'J^^c3tiomll direct 

aidci* lutctrs, ai^d .co:T-unity e rf aru ?t.r<;; t! e Phil-iKlrlphi a ' 

as core t^'jr ih'^ - -ut i-t C'irrurjrv: ratcrxi^^ir. :n innr^^rr/^* 

arts* r :tt>'t >t:c', , i.u5 nt iJier.: ti*e ^0.4 i^^ iK^iuirini!, 

* obscrvln/, j .e.^^/ur: r. ^ . cia.jjryin% and rrcdUti^i^.. "^^^^^ 
Thi!L ^v:*'ctrur of rcdeiti T\rAhosizi^*s n r-.ajor ncitxon.il 
evaliuaion- ir-.-vft.' All the s:v:nr-or.> ni^rro tllrt children wiii cv^Miturd ly, 
achieve in the bu'^ic sHlIs, riiri icul.%r: v re;:diu; and r^th^r^ntic*:. Tut 
there arc di f fvrr'.cer. in ,ir^ro>:li, tinin^;, rhd rrp.-iras. Further; ^ach 
r.odel dxd not str^i^t fra^tho r.ai.e point in tcr^^s of rendinc^^s for 
inst il K-»tix^^.. 1i.o:.-^h t!:cre i:^ ^^in:: *.iorrMr o^cnhr; r.nd, in sere case^, 
contiuMu! vr.siucnt-.i. of dranitioA, (vic!; of ihc ^;jJcJn ha^; been tr,c.itCHi 
as a ,sc].:Ar.!tc theory. Cjv: t-*-*>ro:r>nr ti'St;n,: v.itnotit ndc.uate d^-c;i*-nta- 
tion cT t' rc-.r in . rrc^\ .-c ! j^* 1 in, or ion. In^ 
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ac!Uit;nn^ thi av> .n:.:rtr:ft ' a cf ::c<»J,' ,c a::hicverrnt t€5*ts to the 
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:-v -rcvYce int\irratic :t fur 



V\C TV ! : ; 



to c,ri.:-^'cl ,t J o; 
was i c/>: i : ' ' 

in J r: 2}^' 11' - J " " 
Tercel anJ il ' 
cult-.' 1} u, 
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u cr--c.-ni :.r. ' i . -* it pc^^rMc for ! ac'clr^-i a 



" a cc^ c^';n in the clt^^ 



ftt,.;/ int!\c;;i- .1 i"^. t ov:!r n ^o:;r year pir^^^^? th^ro 
rt'v.'t'r tor Icllin-* ttMc!;^*'-'., (Of 5i* « tciciiers 

ri^>si^,:;"' J t: -^ jrc^-r:'-^ ^.t.rln- xW^^ t:'t% only ?!* ^^.:rc- m k.^^'tY t^it'- t^r 
rro;jvi m Ayri\ 1"^ n'^Ut^'fj ..'tcr ^tr'^^ly!'^" v-nr:^^;^:; rw^f^firr 
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crituri:v, )t w:?'-. fo.ntl th.-t 7i; of X\c jvfilr. haJ crntinued throu^^h 
Vyyji^ c^v<-r, w't'; I/j-.u m ^rt or sirilar p. "-school 

cxvcritJ^L. c^T^tit'^'J r.t. an cvc:; h("licr rate of alror-t , 

be cruvsf^'.: tc f f:c*i rv-;;:. U-ta i rtl.M t ion to obt:»inini; oth-^r 
irca]]v - Jrr it jc.r / i*" r.v: ir-ed t^-'^t a nationnl 

ov:^.3 a 't : « ^t:*rf c ..M .vzK:-.try ; iiicVl ir.c-i and lcc!:nicn] 

effori-^. a r,:,u:t •i.if'it. l-z^a rorc ^ :r\ r.nd ecMuvht-nsi ve- 

and sp-.r ^^r ' 1^: ' » ^ , 

Do r:-^.: at >*: co-t ef*>/ctiv.r:^^s: has t ocor c 

arra oatCv 1: c ii-'M^^^f.-^ m ^:u:>^ ^he^:- 1<; -its nro r nny ^ 

H!t f-r " T^»i' !' J ti^*^ ratter t:saa hi; hvtv. icco'i- 

pl3 slaja ra:.: > i P «w . 

Ti e futun- 

f.crvic" t'.' ta- -vt's of c*.i I'.'-tvi* rau! tlc-ir far.iiie-^. It is -nrcnt 
that : a-^ .aa. t^- la ^ra'-a a'^-at thr JrUxcry, efficiency ^r\d rr';:jlt:; 
of t!u- i Colra.aj il/Cj) a.is ;T^ ifc<l tia'it in the rrrld cf 

zicticn r-*a/arch la-aaltr. serve r^licy faq }'^cs r-o th.tt rerular ac:urula- 
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2, Plr.n-ud vaiiation has helped to opou 
tho .sy:;i... to ^ ItLrr.-.t i ]-ro;:r-:.>- ar-J procedures. ?iut feedback 
uUui rcsul:-. } '!s 1:-:tc.1 ocriojrly. Tiiis nu<t he corrcctcJ. 
Furt/cr, i rcr-; i:if cr .ntion d out hov to rcternine what works 
i.'C:.; for . .r..: u::r:-r si. it circa^5*:-- cos, Tla* research art dtrn^iHr^s 
as ru^'. c:t':r.t:\ i t;' :/^J ir/^ovatiw^n early lenriilnf, ]>rcrr?>*:b or curri- 
cu li-" , j V r i ; 4 C' r J c r i I c 1 p an v. c i* t h j ? o n t i cp , 

3. Pir.nnud vnriations rnu^t be well-triOUPh 
dtfiaei: S'j t:.t ex;/--; cr. ior.s rc^rari.-lr.r tcac^c^r a-:;! child behaviors 
are ic ^.>tc.'. . i'ro;'r:.r: li.cr reruirc r ore d«_v^-^!r.pre»it !;]:culd be* 

so n..nt>:;.^J i.ui fJ-.-p. ihis ny^nrtunity ritl.cMt prca^lirc car^pari^onr?. 

^ 'K rindiiM 5 need to ut,i d for replication 
of SJ:..*5S;fii: e!'"*:nts :-ni f.^r t!.? bi:iMi-n- of further expcripcnts, • 
l:cfjr.c.^nt ci.ln r.-uU i:i syntliesis co'-,cncnts of v;iricus nudels, 
A::ri\-rri..^e -Ji 5 si- i :j .t i c.n r rrr.te,:ie:5 sjouIJ be developed prirt of 

5. Ir'^lere::tatir:i of varia'ticns should be nore 
directly icL'il''^; to the vcharacteristicr and nee<!s of the cofrrunity. 
Certain rocir. i service p.rA ci'rricuLtr arproicher, rv>y be norc arpropri- 
ate]y r itched ; ith loealiti'^-^ in order to rerpopd to local policy 
quest Ic.'u. . * 

6. Tiie role -of 5;choci atiraiiir.t rators , 
particularly ] rij.eipals, li-' s proved critical to 'pro^'rnp iiinlc-entaticn. 
Far ■ oze trainiii- blirr.ild be availal»lc to help princijn-lr, r^v.n^^^c n pl?,nned 
vnri.-tiofu As Ic-Kl-rn and vTcr-:u\cnt.. , thiy can eveiitiKiHy play a rue!! 

P ^':<*r I .t !: r^^ r d^\vu> '^:it v.ril <;valnjt im. 
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In sunrmry, planned variation should he able to help 
c.nG«.;cr pany of the questions that besot an urunn school systctn. 
Follow Thrcu>;)i has riadc irportunt strides in tliat direction. 
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